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@ Religious Education Re-Study declares a “strong church 
town’’ does not always mean good social conditions; 


@ Twelve or more educational programs said to be com- 
peting for denominational attention and loyalty; 


@ Churches lack vital relation to community life; dodge 
serious moral issues; “afraid to examine surrounding 
conditions” ; 


@ Eight synods show little or no gains in Sunday school or 
church membership in 50 years; 





@ Individualism in local churches null:fies educational 
system; 


@ Bold new steps are called for in adult work, leadership 
education and Christian family life; 


@ Full vote of confidence given Religious Education Com- 
mittee as it is urged to lead in vigorous and effective 
program. 


eaturing the Religious Education Re-Study 
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EDITORIAL 


A Significant Study 


The magnificent Re-Study of Relig- 
fous Education which is reported in this 
issue will continue to challenge our 
church for years to come—or, until the 
next Re-study is made. 

We have had various studies and sur- 
veys before (as in the Works survey of 
our educational institutions in recent 
years) but we have never, so far as we 
can learn, had a committee ask to be in- 
vestigated as was done in this case. 

All of us will be moved by a sense of 
gratitude—to the Religious Education 
staff, to the executive committee, and to 
the Re-study group. We can best ex- 
press that gratitude by getting to work 
seriously at this fundamental task. 

We can do this as we face the social 
and economic conditions of the South, 
whether we are in the other agencies 
of the church, in church courts, congre- 
gations, or just plain church members. 
We can stop dodging or denying that 
these ills exist. We can cast off our 
fears or we can renounce our identifica- 
tion with privileged groups. The Re- 
study time after time makes it clear that 





here is one of our greatest challenges. 

We can look at the cancelling-out pro- 
cess in our competitive promotional 
efforts; we can find a better way to order 
our teaching and worship on Sunday 
mornings by giving full attention to 
the Re-study’s recommendation of the 
“unified service’; we can check up on 
the ruinous methods of church finance 
which cry aloud for something better; 
we can seek diligently for effective ways 
to relate youth to the church; we can 
look squarely at the place which men 
occupy in the church—have they been 
arrested at the Nineteenth Century 
level? If so, we’d better look at* the 
clock and start moving along. 

We can be done with pious platitudes 
about the importance of the family by 
setting up a meaningful relationship be- 
tween home and church for this basic 
task. We will honor the teacher in the 
church and we will expect our teachers 


to take every advantage of means of de- 
veloping in the task to which God has 
called them. As you read the report of 
the Re-study in these pages you will see 
many other challenging demands which 
are placed at our very door. 

One more suggestion. Here is a sound 
pattern for the Assembly to adopt in re- 
studying all its work. What great gains 
would be made if the Assembly itself 
appointed re-study groups each ten years 
to spend two or more years surveying 
each of our major enterprises! Draw- 
ing upon qualified people both within 
and without our church, we could be 
brought squarely up to our present 
needs. The four years spent by 30-40 
of our ablest people, with an expenditure 
of approximately $25,000, in this case, 
will be seen by all to be amply justified. 
Let us hope that the Assembly, in an- 
other ten years, will have made this an 
established policy. 





The Electoral Campaign 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





LECTIONS are the pride of democ- 
E racy. It is a great achievement 

to keep all political power under 
the scrutiny of the citizens and give the 
men who organize political life only a 
short lease of power, which must be 
periodically renewed. This achievement 
separates democracy from all forms of 
authoritarianism, which falsely trusts 
some elite group to wield power without 
control. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
democracy presents certain flaws which 
are particularly apparent in an election 
year. Listening to the speeches of a 
political convention, Walter Lippmann 
came to the conclusion that they were 
filled with self-righteousness and that 
not a one of them gave even the slight- 
est indication that the party of the 
speaker had ever made a mistake. 

This note of pretension and _ self- 
righteousness will be with us for the 
next months of the presidential election 
campaign. The Republicans will speak 
of their great achievements; but they 
will not admit that their party harbors 
an isolationist wing which several times 
came within an ace of wrecking the 
American leadership in the western 
world. They almost defeated the selec- 
tive service act years ago on the very 
eve of the second world war. They also 
came very close to defeating the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program a few months 
ago. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, 
will be equally intent upon covering up 
the fact that the liberalism of their 
party is subject to confusion because a 
wing of the party is more conservative 
than the Republicans. Particularly on 
the issue of civil rights, it is reaction- 
ary. 

But the embarrassing part of the rec- 


ord of each party will be obscured with 
greater or less success. This element of 
dishonesty is so much a part of politi- 
cal campaigns that the general electo- 
rate accepts it with a kind of cynical 
resignation. 

Since most people are not fooled by 
the pretensions of the campaign, one 
wonders what would happen if the can- 
didates tried for a higher standard of 
honesty and said something like this: 
“I am sorry that our party made mis- 
takes in the past years on the follow- 
ing issues I promise to rectify 
these errors by the following program.” 

It is not likely that anyone will ven- 
ture out upon such an experiment in hon- 
esty. It is supposed not to be safe. It 
is assumed that a considerable propor- 
tion of the electorate not only can be 
fooled but iikes to be fooled. But since 
democratic peoples have long since de- 
veloped their own antitoxin for the poi- 
son of dishonesty, the pretension of 
politicians is on the whole futile. Some 
one ought to make a try of honesty. It 
might even pay.—(Copyright, 1948, by 
RNS.) 
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R. E. Study Is Completed; New Tasks Are Projected 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
RE-STUDY 
By Lewis J. Sherrill* 


HE COMMITTEE on Religious Edu- 
cation Re-Study has completed 
nearly four years of work and has 

presented its report to the Executive 
Committee of Religious Education and 
Publication. This re-study grew out of 
the desire of the executive committee to 
re-examine the entire program for which 
it is responsible to the church. This in- 
quiry was not forced upon the executive 
committee by any pressures from out- 
side but originated entirely in its own 
desire to do a still better piece of work. 
We feel that this attitude on the part of 
the executive committee deserves the 
warmest approval and the most earnest 
support from the entire church. The 
re-study committee has had the oppor- 
tunity to work without any pressure 
from the executive committee or any 
person connected with it, and we have 
been given every possible opportunity 
to examine any phase of the program of 
religious education, with access to any 
relevant facts. 


-*Director of the Re-Study. Dr. 
Sherrill is professor of Religious Educa- 
tion at Louisville Seminary. 





NOTE—Statements and pictures of 
members of the Re-Study group app- 
pear on this and subsequent pages of 
this issue. All were asked by the edi- 
tors to stress one significant point of 
their report. 


CARY R. BLAIN. Minister, Circle- 
ville, W. Va.—Perhaps the feature of 
greatest long-range significance is the 
effort to lift the home out of its present 
position of obscurity, and give it its 
scriptural place of primary importance, 
in our religious education program. If 
the suggestions embodied here bear 
their hoped-for fruit, they may in time 
quite completely revolutionize our 
whole educational effort. 


S. H. FULTON, Minister, Laurinburg, 
N. C.—I believe that every local church 
could greatly improve the effectiveness 
of its program of religious education 
if the church officers, and officers and 
teachers of the church school would 
give careful study to this report. 








THIS ISSUE 


This issue is given over almost en- 
tirely to reporting the four-year-long 
“Re-Study of Religious Education.” 
The editors believe the significance 
of this study to the church justifies 
such space as is here devoted to it. 

Some of our regular readers may 
receive an extra copy of this issue. 
If so they will want to place it in the 
hands of someone else in the church 
who will be vitally interested in the 
report. 

As long as the limited supply lasts, 
additional copies will be provided for 
distribution to key people in local 
churches. See page two for details. 











The church can be assured by the re- 
study committee that the executive com- 
mittee is taking this report with great 
seriousness. Both the executive com- 
mittee and the educational staff have 
already devoted many days of study to 
the document and have already begun 
to lay far-reaching plans for considering 
the recommendations and putting into 
effect such of them as seem to the execu- 
tive committee worthy to be employed 
on behalf of the church. 


Executive Committee Praised 


The re-study committee found the 
program as developed by the executive 
committee to be one which is soundly 
conceived, in line with the standards of 
our church, employing good educational 
principles, and executed with earnest- 
ness and devotion on the part of the 
staff both at Richmond and in the field. 

The committee has made some 35 
recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee. These are of different grades 
of importance but taken as a whole, if 
they should be adopted, they would re- 
quire a number of years to put into ex- 
ecution. It remains for the executive 
committee, and for that body alone, to 
determine how far these are to be 
carried out. In addition to whatever 
may be said about the merit of the rec- 
ommendations themselves, it must be re- 
membered by the church that putting 
these recommendations into effect would 
require a financial outlay which the re- 
study committee believes would be to 
the benefit of the church, but the execu- 
tive committee alone can decide whether 


Director Hopes Report Will Add 
To Church’s Effectiveness In 
Serving the South 


these expenditures are possible. 

To lift out any particular points of 
emphasis or any particular recommen- 
dations is to run the risk of minimizing 
others and is, therefore, possibly, to dis- 
tort the report itself. It is recognized 
that each person who reads the report, 
and still more each person who helped 
to prepare it, has a personal right to 
point to the things which he considers 
most important. Recognizing this right 
to the full, the director would never- 
theless, for the time being, prefer to let 
the report go to the public without an 
effort on his part to single out what he 
regards as its most important elements. 

The director wishes to assure any who 
may consider this report, that devoted 
effort and untiring expenditure of self 
has gone into it on the part of the ap- 
proximately forty members of the re- 
study committee, and beyond that, on 
the part of perhaps 2,000 persons who 
helped to make the local surveys which 
play so large a part in this report. The 
committee, at the close of its work, pre- 
sents the report to the executive commit- 
tee, and through that committee, to the 
church, in the prayerful hope that it 
may be one means in furthering the pro- 
gress aud effectiveness of the Christian 
Gospel in the South. 





LEWIS J. SHERRILL 
‘‘He should be in the United Nations.” 


(See page 5.) 
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The Report Has Validity 


By EDWARD D. GRANT* 


HE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of 
Religious Education and Publica- 
tion met in special session in 

Richmond, June 9 and 10, 1948, to re- 
ceive officially the long-awaited report 
of the Committee on Re-Study of Reli- 
gious Education appointed April 14, 
1944. 

This report has lived up to all expec- 
tations. While much of the informa- 
tion is not altogether new, for the first 
time it is fortified with background data 
of a reliable sort upon which future 
actions of the executive committee may 
be based. The recommendations of the 
re-study committee are also new and 
stimulating at many points and promise 
a real advance for our church’s pro- 
gram of religious education in the days 
ahead. 


The Study Was Requested 


It is interesting to note that this four 
years’ intensive re-examination of our 
Presbyterian Church’s program of re- 
ligious education has not come about 
by General Assembly order, or because 
of any particular problems within our 
church. It was the executive commit- 
tee’s own feeling that upon the close of 
World War II our church would need 
to take a new grip on its teaching pro- 
gram that it might be more effective in 
the days to come, and in this effort the 
executive committee felt that it should 
take the lead. While it is premature 
to suggest that all recommendations can 
be accepted immediately, some have al- 
ready been adopted and others are un- 
der prayerful consideration. 

Because of its technical nature, only 
500 copies of the report have been mim- 
eographed. However, these are being 
strategically placed over the church so 
as to be available to those who might 
particularly wish to peruse the report. 
Copies also will be placed in our semi- 
nary libraries, in the offices of regional 
directors of religious education, synod 
chairmen of religious education, and 
others in similar positions. .The execu- 
tive committee will be glad to lend 
copies for a limited period where de- 
sired. 


Book to Be Written 


However, a popular volume drawn 
largely from the data in the re-study 
committee report is now being prepared 
by Dr. Lewis J. Sherrill, director of the 
re-study. This manuscript will in all 
probability be off the press by the 
spring of 1949, and it is hoped that it 
will receive wide distribution and read- 
ing all over our Presbyterian Church, 
US, during 1949. 

The executive committee is deeply 





*Executive Secretary of Religious 
Education and Publication. 





EDWARD D. GRANT 


Fortified . . . with the facts, 
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grateful to Dr. Sherrill for his splendid 
leadership and to those who so sacrifi- 
cially shared with him this responsibility 
during the last four years. The amount 
of detail involved in this research is al- 
most staggering, but it has given the 
report a validity which a mere summary 
of opinions could never have achieved. 
Truly it sets the pace for similar studies 
in all denominations in America today 
and for all other groups who are inter- 
ested in positing their future develop- 
ments upon actual church needs and 
upon existing facts. For all that has 
gone into this volume our church will 
have cause to give gratitude to God for 
many years to come. 








FELEN R. (Mrs. E. F.) HORINE, 
Brooks, Ky.—The result of the religious 
education re-study for which I most 
earnestly hope, is a return to the basic 
concept of the supremacy of the home 
in imparting to children the tenets-of 
our faith. Jewish leaders taught parents 
how to teach their children, and such 
instruction must become central, not 
peripheral, in our program. 





The Task Ahead 


By W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON* 


HE STORY of the work of the re- 
study committee is a long and 
thrilling one. In 1944, the execu- 

tive committee. led by its far-visioned 
executive secretary and acting by the 
authorization of the General Assembly, 
asked a committee of five persons, who 
had no relationship to the executive 
committee, to create a committee of ap- 
proximately forty members to examine 
every phase of the work of the executive 
committee and to make recommenda- 
tions for its improvement. 

The re-study committee was to be 
wholly unbiased and free, as no mem- 
ber of the executive committee, or of 
its staff, should serve on it and no limits 
were set within which it must work. It 
had superlatively fine leadership in its 
director, Dean Lewis J. Sherrill of 
Louisville Seminary and its chairman, 
Dean Felix B. Gear of Columbia Semi- 
nary. Naturally it took its task seri- 
ously, spending weeks and weeks work- 
ing through sub-committees and in 
plenary sessions. 


A Sacrificial Effort 
The finished report amply justifies all 
the time and effort put into this study 
and the executive committee lacks words 
to express adequately its appreciation of 
what has been done. Only men and 
whose direction and bounds it has 





*Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee of Religious Education and Publica- 
tion;Professor of Religious Education 
at Union Seminary. 


women devoted to our church and to 
Christ would have given themselves so 
sacrificially to such a study. 

Of course, the executive committee is 
grateful for the fact that the re-study 
committee could say, ‘‘We believe in 
what you are doing.’’ We give Him the 
praise for His guidance. 


We are equally grateful for the fact 
that it makes many constructive criti- 
cisms and adds this word, “We ask you 
along paths 


to lead us still further’ 





= 


W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON 
We need more open-doored hearts. 
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plotted for us. We have not been s0 
sensitive to Christ’s leadership as we 
might have been. We trust our hearts 
may be more open-doored to Him to- 
morrow! 

The re-study committee has revealed 
many things about our Sunday schools, 
our environment, the work we have been 
doing and what we should do that will 
prove invaluable to the executive com- 
mittee and, we trust, to the church. 


Pressing Needs 


We see as never before that our sec- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


tion of the country is rural, poverty- 
stricken and unevangelized; that our 
Sunday schools are small and that their 
leaders, though devoted, are untrained 
and, for the most part, in the older age- 
brackets; that the work of the local 
church is one and that sessions and 
ministers must bear the responsibility 
for uniting all of their members in a 
common educational task; that the 
family is the primary social unit and 
that the church must so guide and in- 
spire its homes that their members will 
grow together in Christlikeness: that 


@ The Presbyterian Church, US, asks for— 
and gets—a good look at itself through 


A Re-Study of Religious Education 


In the introduction to the formal re- 
port of the Re-study group, Dr. Gear, 
the chairman, pays extended tribute to 
Lewis J. Sherrill, the director. A more 
fortunate choice could hardly have been 
made, says Dr. Gear. Others, respond- 
ing to requests of THE PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK, echo this praise. One 
member declared, “‘I have never seen 
that many Presbyterians work more 
harmoniously or get more joy out of 
what they were doing. Dr. Sherrill 
ought to be a member of the United 
Nations!’””—-EDITORS. 


HE CONSTANTLY growing pro- 
T gram of religious education is 

one of the most important ways 
of fulfilling the church’s world-wide 
mission, says the Re-study group. That 
program must begin with the world as 
it is, and with its people in their vary- 
ing conditions of life. In this report, 
therefore, an effort is made to under- 
stand “our world, the South and its peo- 
ple, and to evaluate the educational 
work of our church. In the light of our 
studies we are seeking to arrive at the 
most effective ways of reaching the peo- 
ple of the South with the eternal gospel, 
and of nurturing them in the Christian 
faith.” 


Southern Problems Are World Problems 


The South, says the report, is part of 
a larger world in which there are mo- 
mentous issues and dire problems which 
no area can escape. Indeed, no human 
problém anywhere in the world scene 
is alien to a Presbyterian congregation 
in the South. But more than this, it 
is insisted, any human problem in the 
South is ultimately of world concern. 

Protestants face a never-ending temp- 
tation to escape from freedom back to 
“safe authoritarianism.” As the world 
grows more chaotic that tendency in- 
creases. While there are many signs 
of renewed vitality in Protestantism, 
the Re-study also sees “reactionary and 
divisive groups tending to impede or 
even disrupt unity.” 

This section of the study is based 





upon extensive investigations conducted 
by the Institute for Research in Social 
Science of the University of North Caro- 
lina. From a digest of urban studies, 
another of rural studies, and from a 
fresh survey of eleven selected represen- 
tative communities, with special refer- 
ence to the Presbyterian Church in 
those communities, the Re-study’s con- 
clusions are drawn. A book is to be 
published by John Knox Press later on 
giving the details of these three studies. 


Picture of the South 


From the Institute’s reports, then, 
come such facts as these: 


The South is a highly diversified re- 

gion. . . With a smaller proportion 
of the nation’s population, the South 
has a far greater proportion of its 
youth. The high percentage of young 
people in the population is due to the 
high birthrate or reproduction rate in 
rural areas. The high birthrate in the 
South is a rural phenomenon. Cities of 
the South show a pattern similar to 
that of other cities of the nation. . 
The population of the South is largely 
rural. However, with the trend toward 
industrialization, people working in 
cities and living in small suburban cen- 
ters, rural life can no longer be equated 
with farm life. 


The relative poverty of the South 
brings about a low standard of living 
for a great proportion of its people. See 
the low quality of the land, high ratio 
of people to the wealth of the region, 
absentees ownership of much of the 
natural wealth. Poor housing, inade- 
quate health and welfare facilities nat- 
urally follow. It is estimated that in 
some southern states, as much as 80 
per cent of the industrial wealth is 
owned by outside capital. In addition, 
a few people of relatively large wealth 
in the South live in the midst of many 
who are poor—plantation owners and 
sharecroppers, landlords and tenants, 
mill owners and mill hands. . . 

In one of its strongest statements, 
the Re-study declares: 
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the local church must look at its work 
in the light of world tragedies, needs 
and movements, 

These are some of the facts made clear 
to the executive committee by the re- 
study committee. Our staff and the 
committee are now engaged in a long- 
time study of their implications for our 
work and we shall be steadily develop- 
ing it in line with meanings as they are 
seen. Pray for us that we shall have the 
wisdom and courage essential as we 
shall attempt to lead the church into 
new ways of thinking and working. 


“For many southern cities, big and 
little, there are some unholy contrasts 
and rationalizations. When a city 
prides itself on being a strong church 
town and at the same time has no de- 
tention home for wayward children, its 
juvenile delinquency rate the worst to 
be found in the state, its police of most 
inferior type, and other indices pointing 
to widespread social pathology, then it 
would seem that Veblen had a point in 
saying about city churches, ‘As their 
spires point heavenward, the slums 
within their shadows reek with miser- 
able humanity.’ A characterization of 
one large southern city fits many an- 
other—‘It is a strong church town with 
a liberal policy toward vice. ... 
Preaching and teaching in a southern 
city of that kind needs to reach beyond 
pulpit and desk pounding.’ ”’ 


Educational needs are great. Few 
adults, with relatively low incomes, 
must provide educational opportunities 
for many young people. Further com- 
plications come with the bi-racial sys- 
tem. Greatest difficulty is seen in rural 
areas. 


Among significant economic problems 
of the South, the Re-study points to: 


“(1) The large number of farms 
which are too small, or whose land is 
too poor, to provide an adequate family 
income; (2) tenancy, with the deep so- 
cial cleavages between owner and ten- 
ant families, which many Protestant 
forms of religion seem unwilling or un- 
able to bridge; (3) Labor-Management 
tensions. Many of the industries which 
are moving into the South are in search 
of cheap and docile labor originating in 
rural areas. The tensions are increased 
by an exploitive philosophy on the part 
of a great many employers, and by an 
emphasis on rights as opposed to re- 
sponsibilities and obligations by a large 
segment of organized labor.”’ 


Presbyterians are experiencing a 
slower rate of growth than other de- 
nominations, falling behind Methodists, 
Cumberland Presbyterians, Disciples, 
Baptists, and far behind the rapidly- 
growing sects. 


Composite Picture of the Church 


From a study of 100 sample churches, 
the Re-study presents a picture of the 
Presbytbrian Church, US. As to distri- 








6 
CHAIRMAN OF THE RE-STUDY 


FELIX B. GEAR, Dean of Colum- 
bia Theological Seminary, and Chair- 
man of the Re-Study Committee, De- 
catur, Ga.—The work of the re-study 
committee has brought to light the tre- 
mendous need for greater emphasis on 
religious instruction in the home and 
the place of the family as one of the 
basic teaching agencies of the church. 


Perhaps this aspect of the report of the 
committee will call for as far-reaching 
changes in our program of religious edu- 
cation in the near future as any other 
phase of its work. 





JOHN N. THOMAS, Professor, Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Va.—If the re- 
study committee has not come up with 
the right answers in every case, it has 
at least isolated and grappled with the 
crucial questions. I think its report can 
furnish the direction for those improve- 
ments in our religious education pro- 
gram which the committee found to be 
both urgent and possible. My own 
primary interest is in the recommenda- 
tions dealing with the form and content 
of the curriculum, but I feel that those 
dealing with other aspects of the pro- 
gram are, in their own spheres, equally 
important. . 
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bution in 16 southern states, it found 
50 per cent of the membership in the 
five synods bordering the Atlantic 
Ocean; it found two-thirds of the con- 
gregations to be rural, but with the con- 
centration of membership predomi- 
nantly urban. Members of the church 
come generally from the upper and mid- 
die classes of southern communities. 

As to Sunday schools, the Re-study 
finds that one-third of them have an 
enrollment of less than 50; another 
third, 50-99—two-thirds with less than 
100. However, 71 per cent of the en- 
rollment is concentrated in schools hav- 
ing more than 100. One-seventh of the 
schools have 46 per cent of the enroll- 
ment of the denomination. 


No Growth in Eight Synods 


In a_ section on “Growth,’’ some 
startling facts are presented. One is 
the familiar one showing the decline in 
the enrollment in Sunday schools gen- 
erally and in Presbyterian schools in 
particular. Perhaps most important in 
this section is the discovery of signifi- 
cant differences in the growth of the 
various synods. Some have grown con- 
stantly and fairly uniformly: Virginia, 
North Carolina, Texas, and slightly less 
so, Appalachia. Some have grown, but 
more slowly: West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Fiorida, Georgia, and Missis- 
sippi. But a third group has remained 
almost stationary decade after decade: 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, Arkansas, Missouri, 
and Snedecor Memorial. All synods 
show a drop in Sunday school enroll- 
ment since 1930. The Re-study looks 
at this 50 year record and says: 


“. . , the fact that about half of 
our synods have remained nearly static 
numerically in their church member- 
ship and their Sunday school enroll- 
ment for about half a century is an al- 
most terrifying picture to any person 
who sincerely believes that the Presby- 
terian form of Christianity is one vital 
element among many needed in the 
South, ‘the seed bed of the nation.’ ”’ 


Heritage—Help or Handicap? 


A careful study of the Presbyterian 
heritage is made and against that back- 
ground certain problems are discussed. 
One is the frequently-heard criticism of 
Sunday school literature which, it has 
been alleged, does not contain sufficient 
Biblical content, or else, it carries too 
much extra-Biblical material. In _ re- 
viewing the history of education in the 
Presbyterian Church, the report shows 
that such a criticism canot be made in 
the light of Presbyterian principles. It 
declares: ‘‘To give religious instruction 
without the broader background of 
‘extra-Biblical’ subjects would not pre- 
pare young people properly to perform 
their duties in the realm of society, and 
would leave them with a narrow back- 
ground in religion.” 

As for supposed conflicts between re- 
ligious education and evangelism, the 
Re-study points to Presbyterian tradi- 
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tional emphases upon religious training 
in the home and upon the church’s use 
of education as a form of evangelism. 
Today the church cannot grow as it once 
did through its own educational system; 
it must draw upon an open community. 

Although Presbyterians have long 
stressed the doctrine of the covenant, 
with all children of members regarded 
as belonging to the visible church, cer- 
tain changes in emphasis are required 
because (1) Presbyterian families are 
producing only about one-half enough 
children to offset losses in membership 
by death; (2) even in many Presbyte- 
rian homes many children are not given 
any religious instruction or training and 
do not even attend the church school 
with any degree of regularity; (3) the 
church has a responsibility for the thou- 
sands of children whose parents are 
outside the church; (4) many families 
have come into the church from other 
denominations. 


In a summary statement, the Re- 
study sees the Presbyterian Church, 
US, as a “middle-class church, lacking 
a vital relation to the community life 
around it . - complacently unaware 
of the religious needs and interests of 
large numbers of laboring people who 
are rapidly drifting entirely away from 
any church, or are being swept upon 
tides of excessive emotionalism into the 
various new types of religion that have 
sprung up in the South. . In the 
main, it seems untouched by the racial 
tensions in our midst, the wide preva- 
lence of poverty, the increase of juve- 
nile delinquency and crime and other 
evils of community life.”” This, it says, 
is true at a time when the Roman 
Catholic Church is making a redoubled 
effort in areas formerly under the in- 
fluence of the Protestant church. 

In a concluding comment on the 
Presbyterian heritage, the Re-study de- 
clares: 


“.  . . we wonder whether or not 
our very heritage, great as it is, may 
have been the source of some blind 
spots in us, as a church, that have pre- 
vented us from seeing the needs, de- 
sires, and interests of those around us 
who may be brought into the truly 
democratic fellowship of the Christian 
faith. Is it possible, then, that out of 
the struggles of our glorious past we 
have ‘developed primarily a concern for 
the liberties, interests, and welfare of 
those who belong to the same general 
social or economic group as ourselves. 
. . . AS we try to carry the gospel to 
the multitudes of the South who stand 
outside our particular social and eco- 
nomic group (can we add) a gracious 
spirit of fraternity, a profound and gen- 
uine Christian sympathy, and a willing- 
ness to broaden the meaning of equal- 
ity?”’ 


Confidence in R. E. Committee 


As the Re-study committee looked at 
the executive committee’s assignment, 
it found that the General Assembly has 
from time to time emphasized the pro- 
motion of family religion as something 
apart from the committee’s work; now 
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it is definitely in the committee’s hands 
and, according to the Re-study, must 
receive a major emphasis. One of the 
committee’s earliest steps, it is said, 
should be to make adequate provision 
for religious education in the family. 
Under the proposed plan, this would be 
cared for under a definite department 
of the committee. 

Full confidence is expressed in the 
committee’s work. Constant criticism, 
the report says, is the lot of any and 
all agencies, and, in a democratic re- 
ligious society, this should be so, since 
the agencies are created to be the serv- 
ants, not the masters of the church. The 
religious education committee, it says, 
is carrying out the total program 
“soundly conceived, carefully planned 
and wrought out with due regard to our 
denominational heritage and the best 
current thought in religious education.”’ 
Churches are showing their confidence 
in a tangible way. More than 93 per 
cent of all churches order all their lit- 
erature from the committee. Only a 
handful of smaller schools do otherwise. 

One of the chief sources of difficulty 
brought to light in the report has to 
do with all the Assembly’s agencies in 
what is called “uncoordinated executive 
functions.” At least twelve agencies 
are seen to have educational functions. 
There is no united approach to the 
local church. The concept of unity of 
the Christian program has been almost 
lost. The report declares: “It might 
be well for us to realize that in avoid- 
ing the Scylla of centralization we may 
founder on the Charybdis of uncoordi- 
nated activity. For when the program 
of the church is fragmented at the top 
into a dozen parts, each agency is im- 
mediately made an unintended competi- 
tor with every other agency for the at- 
tention, the time, the loyalty, the effort 
and the gifts of the local church.” Only 
the Assembly can remedy this situation. 


Twelve Competing Programs 


As a result of this lack of coordina- 
tion, the church has as many systems of 
education as there are agencies. It is 
nearer to truth than falsehood to say 
that there are twelve or more programs 
of religious education. The Assembly 





CHARLOTTE PERSINGER, Director 
of Religious Education, First Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn.—Over and over again 
our committee was faced with the fact 
that our church is a “middle class” 
church complacently unaware of the 
religious needs of the large numbers 
of laboring people who are drifting into 
various new types of religion so preva- 
lent in the South today. We would lay 
upon the heart of each individual 
church the importance of drawing into 
the church schools larger numbers of 
their own children and adults and 
those of the unchurched population. 
Statistics show that this is not being 
done and that there has been a steady 
decline in church school enrollment 
since 1930. 
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MARTHA S. (Mrs. Thomas H.) 
GRAFTON, Dean, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege, Staunton, Va.—Many facts 
brought out in the re-study report 
should induce us 600,000 Southern 
Presbyterians to some head- and heart- 
searching. One of these is our ap- 
parent complacency and self-satisfaction 
as we consider the church in the midst 
of its environing community. Some of 
the most serious moral issues seem 
hardly to register in the religious think- 
ing of those of us who live under their 
shadow. One wonders what this por- 
tends for the leadership role of our 
church during the next decade. 





LAURENCE F. KINNEY, Professor, 


Southwestern, Memphis, Tenn.—The 
statement of philosophy of religious 
education in the re-study report should 
serve a practical purpose in our church, 
and perhaps beyond our own borders. 
It should help eliminate ambiguities 
which formerly rose from uniting Chris- 
tian concepts with antithetical secular 
theories of education. This statement 
of philosophy represents an effort to 
relate Christian doctrines with har- 
monious concepts of education, in non- 
technical language. It should be es- 
pecially helpful to lesson writers, to 
parents, and to teachers. 





should seek: (1) to unify the educa- 
tional efforts of the church, (2) help to 
recapture the concept of the local 
church as a unity, and (3) provide a 
simple channel through which the co- 
ordinated efforts of the agencies reach 
the local church. 


In the Presbyterian Church, it is 
pointed out, the decisions of higher 
courts should have authority for lower 
courts and individual congregations. 
However, the study shows, the veto 
power is used so frequently as “‘practi- 
cally to nullify the authority of the 
higher court. Each church is a 
law to itself, doing what is right in its 
own eyes. In consequence, indescrib- 


able confusion prevails. . . .”’ 


Some adaptation is required, the re- 
port goes on, and the executive commit- 
tee must always take this into account. 
Nevertheless, it says, ‘‘we are convinced 
that the degree of individualism which 
prevails in local planning far exceeds 
anything required either by wisdom or 
by necessity. . . The remedy plainly 
lies in the local church.” 


A thorough study of “Our Philosophy 
of Religious Education” is offered in the 
report. This, it is said, is generally 
consistent with statements which have 
been issued by the committee itself. 
“The ideal sought in the program of 
religious education is a person who is 
becoming more Christian in all of his 
attitudes, relationships and practices.” 
This is interpreted in terms of individ- 


ual belief and commitment and also in 
terms of a vital social concern. 


The Minister Is a Teacher 


The Re-study surveys six types of 
schools in the church: The family, the 
church worship service, the Sunday 
school, the vacation school, communi- 
cant classes, and workers’ classes. Other 
efforts are underway, it is indicated, 
which should be watched but which 
should not now take the effort of the 
executive committee: parochial schools, 
weekday church schools, kindergartens, 
and nurseries. 

To include the family as a school of 
the church will require changes in 
thinking and planning, the Re-study 
says, but it must be done. It suggests 
that the new curriculum recently issued 
by the Presvyterian, USA, church be fol- 
lowed with “closest attention,’’ as is fo- 
cuses on the family as the first school 
of the church. 

Public worship is seen as “‘the great, 
common, persistent, indispensable 
‘school’ for religious education.’’ Many 
Sunday school pupils rarely if ever 
share in this worship. Further, theo- 
logical seminaries have seriously erred 
in their separation between the sermon 
and the teaching, so that many people, 
ministers and laymen, never think of 
the sermon as having to do with reli- 
gious education. The minister, how- 
ever, is ‘‘a teaching elder’—the only 
person in the church formally ordained 








to be a teacher. Much needs to be done 
to make public worship fulfil its place 
in the teaching program. Except for 
small children, the Re-study group 
feels, all others should be in a unified 
program on Sunday morning, with the 
minister leading the entire congregation 
in common worship. Participation of 
the children, it is said, would not neces- 
sarily mean that they remain for the 
sermon also, but would have facilities 
and teachers provided for an expanded 
session, (See page 13.) 

As for the Sunday school, with many 
deficiencies, the best thing the Re-study 
seems to point out about it is that it 
exists—it does not die out. The execu- 
tive committee should continue to focus 
a major part of the denominational ef- 
fort upon it. 

The vacation school should continue 
to be promoted vigorously. As for com- 
municant classes, the Re-study feels 
that every prospective member of the 
church should have such a class taught 
by the minister. Statistics indicate that 
three out of five making a profession 
of faith do so without accompanying in- 
struction. “It is difficult to see how 
the church we ali desire can be de- 
veloped if there is negligence at so vital 
a time in the spiritual life of our mem- 
bers. We therefore regard it as impor- 
tant that the executive committee 
should make it a continunig part of its 
policy vigorously to promote and en- 
courage communicant instruction by our 
ministers . . as a specific and inte- 
gral part of the program of religious 
education.”’ 

The sixth school of the church, the 
workers’ class or conference, is held as 





R. L. ST. CLAIR, Minister, 
ton, 
port of the re-study committee will re- 
pay any one interested in religious edu- 


Staun- 
Va.—A careful study of the re- 


cation. It should lead to an improved 
program on every level from the As- 
sembly to the homes of the local church. 
I am especially interested to see what 
new emphasis and aids will be given to 


the program in the home. 
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vital in the development and growth of 
leaders. 


Competition Between Agencies 


In its study of the local church, the 
Re-study says that “the lack of a usable 
point of contact for the whole program 
with the local church as a whole is our 
weakest spot from a promotional point 
of view.” No simple solution is seen, 
but the committee expresses the judg- 
ment “that a basic approach through 
the study and development of adequate 
control of the local program . . has 
not yet been sufficiently pressed.” Ses- 
sions are not alert to their religious 
education responsibility. “‘We see no 
recourse except to seek to re-educate 
our churches concerning this phase of 
the session’s responsibility.” 

One of the most direct paragraphs 
in the report deals with promotional 
material circulated by the agencies. In 
a gloves-off statement, the Re-study 
says, ‘“‘As things now stand, a large part 
of these materials go to the wastebas- 
ket. Only 33 of the 100 sample churches 
say they have a policy by which they 
make certain that promotional and edu- 
cational material from church agencies 
is brought to the attention of the per- 
son for whom it is intended; 45 say 
they have no policy; 15 say they select 
among the agencies, favoring the ma- 
terial of some and neglecting the ma- 
terial of others; three say they resent 
the amount of material received; while 
five say they not only resent the amount 
of material received from the agencies, 
but throw most of it away. . . This 
relates to no one agency in particular, 





JAMES APPLEBY, Professor, Union 
Seminary, Richmond, Va.—I hope the 
re-study report will cause our church to 
face with renewed emphasis the im- 
portance of the family and the respon- 
sibility of our executive committee to 


minister to this recognized need. This 
may call for the addition of a new de- 
partment; it may cause revision of cur- 
riculum; it may produce a change in 
some of the programs, but we must 
face up to the challenge of the hour. 
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but points to a problem shared by all 
the agencies.” Hope is expressed that 
a common policy can be found by them 
all. 

In the study of population age-groups 
in the local church, the Re-study finds 
“the conclusion inescapable: we are a 
denomination whose families have com- 
paratively few children, situated in a 
section of the land where other families 
are teeming with children. . . . If we 
are to have our share of children in 
the church, we must draw them in from 
families outside the church where there 
are children.’”’ The first and most ob- 
vious field in expanding religious edu- 
cation is among the unreached youth 
and adults “of our own churches.” 


Time Consumed by Assemblies 


Sunday school assemblies take a sub- 
stantial part of the available hour; 
sometimes as much as half the time is 
consumed in this way and in many of 
the assemblies all ages gather; in an- 
other large group, young people and 
adults are together. The committee does 
not comment on what is generally re- 
garded by religious education workers 
as an unwise use of the available time; 
it simply describes a situation to be 
faced. 


Multiple treasurers in the church’s 
finances loom large as a problem. In 
94 churches 374 treasurers were found, 
with 295 of them paying some bills for 
local expenses. Stewardship ideals, the 
Re-study makes clear, are being de- 
stroyed by such a system. Far too many 
churches do not make budget provisions 
for the religious education program; 





ALINE McKENZIE, Chapel 


Hill, 
N. C.—I hope that the re-study report 
may stimulate interest in the church 
in Christian family life. The report 
suggests such a program, under leader- 
ship trained for this purpose, designed 
to help parents understand and use the 
church services as a unique part of the 
religious education of all members of 
the family. 
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stewardship cannot be taught children 
who know that their offerings go to pay 
expenses of their own school; a com- 
plicated system of multiple treasurers 
cannot be justified by any line of rea- 
soning. 

Attendance at Sunday school is an- 
other dismal picture: about 60 per cent 
of enrollment—two pupils out of every 
five absent every Sunday. ‘‘Absenteeism 
constitutes the greatest single leak in 
our program of religious education.” 
Local churches, the report says, should 
drive home the tremendous waste of pu- 
pil opportunity, time, workers, mate- 
rial, investment in buildings, etc. The 
old custom of giving pins and other 
awards is practically gone. No regret 
is expressed. A deeper motivation, it 
is indicated, must be relied upon. 


Progress in Teaching Children 


Children’s divisions in the local 
churches are in relatively the most 
flourishing condition. Suitable teach- 
ing methods are gradually making their 
way. Many forms of activity are used 
instead of ‘‘mere listening.” Still, how- 
ever, “instruction,” in which the 
teacher does most of the talking, is the 
largest. single method of teaching. One 
church in seven uses the catechism with 
Beginners; one in four with Primaries; 
one in seven with Juniors. No regret 
is expressed at this decline. (The church 
has never had an officially approved 
catechism for children.) 

The condition of the children’s divi- 
sion is not good enough. Only a small 
proportion of the available children are 
being reached. The acid test, the Re- 
study says, is to be found in ‘‘a simple, 
genuine, and full-hearted welcoming of 





CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, Minis- 
ter, Charlotte, N. C.—The suggestion 
for the preparation of ‘teacher con- 
sultants” seems to me to have a great 
deal of merit in getting the religious 
education movement in touch with the 
actual situation of each local church, 
seeking to meet the specific needs of 
the special situation. 
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children of all sorts and conditions as 
they come into school or congregation.”’ 

Persons who have accomplished most 
in the religious education of youth, the 
Re-study says, ‘‘are the first to say that 
in this area we meet problems which 
seem to defy solution.’’ Enrollment de- 
clines at the Intermediate age, efficiency 
in grading declines as enrollment de- 
clines, attendance is down, the drift to 
uniform lessons begins with Interme- 
diates, far too few young people are 
reached in second sessions (vesper 
meetings, etc.). The new program ma- 
terial and plans for the Presbyterian 
Youth Fellowship are commended. 
Teaching methods observed in Sunday 
school are seen to be heavily loaded 
with “instruction.” There is not nearly 
enough participation. “The lecture-and- 
listen practice seems to be steadily lay- 
ing its hand on youth in our Sunday 
school groups as they grow older, as it 
does in so many other ways in Prot- 
estant life.”” The Re-study sees a spirit- 
ual hunger on the part of young people. 
It sees no easy panacea, but the lack 
of young people in so many church 
schools “drives us . . to seek a gen- 
uine spiritual democracy in which youth 
and maturity may, through the church, 
become true comrades in the quest for 
the City of God.” 


Tradition-Bound Adults? 


In looking at adult work, the Re- 
study says the church “needs strategy, 
not merely tactics,’’ yet, since respon- 
sibilities for adult work are divided 
among Assembly agencies, no person 
or group is charged to think in such 
terms. Serious problems are observed: 
A score of subtle ways in which the 


WATT M. COOPER, Minister, N. 
Wilkesboro, N. C.—It has been a great 
privilege to serve on the re-study com- 
mittee. The leadership of Dr. Sherrill 
has been inspiring and the cooperation 


of the various agents of the church has 
made the task most pleasant. It is to 
be hoped that the findings will be care- 
fully studied in all our churches. 
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church tempts young people ‘to pro- 
long their sense of immaturity; fre- 
quently static programs for adults 
which do not compare with sometime 
vigorous youth programs; traditional 
methods of work (uniform lessons, fa- 
miliar methods of teaching, one’s own 
group of friends); a failure to attract 
many adults by such programs; the un- 
readiness of the typical adult depart- 
ment to change its accustomed ways. 
This latter, the Re-study says, “ is pro- 
foundly disturbing when we recall that 
these very adults live in a world where 
every Christian value is threatened, and 
in a South where un-Christianized rela- 
tionships invade our lives daily. 

Our churches commonly are afraid, even 
in the light of the gospel, to examine 
the conditions that surround us.”’ 


Men’s work is seen to be at an “un- 
developed stage.’’ This is pointed to as 
a symptom of something deeper; sessions 
limit their functions so as to leave the 
teaching responsibility to others; dea- 
cons allow the financing of the teach- 
ing task to run itself. ‘‘Could all such 
things be symptoms of a sense of re- 
ligious responsiblity among men which 
has become arrested at a nineteenth 
century level?’’ More than this, South- 
ern Presbyterians have an under-repre- 
sentation of males in proportion to fe- 
males. In the ratio of males to females, 
Lutheran denominations are most ‘‘mas- 
culine’’; Christian Science the most 
‘‘feminine.”’ Southern Presbyterians, 
with 74.3 males to 100 females, are 
about midway between the ‘“balanced”’ 
and most ‘‘feminine.”’ 


The Re-study asks: ‘‘What happens to 
men if they avoid their share of this 
Christian opportunity? What happens 





SAMUEL L. JOEKEL, Professor, 
Austin Seminary, Austin, Texas—I hope 
that the re-study report will establish 
in the minds of our members the his- 
toric and basic position of our church 
om Christian education, and will also 
result in a better suiting of the program 
of our church schools to the heretofore 
neglected areas. 
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in the young if they rarely see a man 
teaching the Christian faith? And 
where does this take us if we continue 
on such a basis generation after gen- 
eration?” 

Where uniform lessons continue to be 
used, writers and teachers must con- 
nect lessons with modern conditions— 
“we are pleading that . . the gospel 
net be put in chains, but be allowed 
rather to penetrate into every phase of 
human life.’”’ Other courses are pro- 
posed for adult groups, depending upon 
how much they are brave enough to un- 
dertake, or how willingly they will 
break with the familiar way of doing 
things. A plan of far-reaching possi- 
bilities is outlined whereby a small 
number of churches (upon application) 
would be chosen for a five-year experi- 
ment in adult education where these 
possibilities which are outlined would 
be explored. Only churches which are 
willing to go into the project on a 
serious basis will be accepted. 

New horizons are held up for dea- 
cons who, the Re-study says, “in a real 
sense , . have a teaching function.’ 
No mere collectors or custodians of 
money, deacons have responsibility for 
teaching the congregation about the 
“causes” of the church. They are stu- 
dents and teachers of stewardship, 
“with a vision which starts at home and 
reaches to the end of the earth.” 


Dodging “Hot” Issues 


In a section on “The Environing 
Community,” the Re-study reports that 
while ‘‘the churches showed a substan- 





PAXTON M. 
FORD, Farmville, Va.—The first thing 
that impressed me in working with the 
re-study committee was the broad scope 
of the work of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Religious Education and Pub- 


(Mrs. F. R.) ORAW- 


lication. I had not before realized the 
extent to which it permeates the total 
program of the church. This study 
has served to deepen my conviction that 
more cooperative planning is needed on 
all levels, from the Assembly on 
through to the local church. 
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tial degree of awareness of the prob- 
lems of their own communities 

some of the most serious moral issues 
seem hardly to register in the religious 
thinking of people who live under their 
shadow. . As social and economic 
issues become more loaded with dyna- 
mite, is it our habit as Presbyterians 
to push those problems out of the 
church door, either declining to see 
them at all, or denying that they are 
religious problems?”’ Again, the report 
says, ‘“‘Most of the survey committees 
(in local churches) seemed to gloss over 
the more controversial communtty prob- 
lems such as race relations and labor 
relations. One is led to believe that 
such may be the dominant point of view 
of the Presbyterian churches studied 
and to wonder what this portends for 
the leadership role of the church in this 
region during the next decade.” 


More Bible in Graded Lessons 


In a study of the executive commit- 
tee’s curriculum, the Re-study reports 
specifically on many points. On the fre- 
quently heard criticism of having in- 
sufficient amounts of the Bible, the Re- 
study says, ‘““‘We were amazed and gra- 
tified at the vast amounts of Scripture 
in our materials. . . There is more 
Biblical material in the graded than 
in the uniform lessons. . . The only 
portion of Scripture which possibly 
lacked in emphasis was some of the 
prophets with their message of judg- 
ment on the social ills of their day and 
its present contemporary implications.” 
No “Dispensationalism” was found. 





MANFORD GEORGE GUTZKE, Pro- 
fessor, Columbia Seminary, Decatur, 
Ga.—The work of our 
church has suffered for years, because 
of a basic split between our religious 
education methods patterned after 
secular education, and our spiritual con- 
victions grounded in our Confession of 
Faith. This report includes a state- 
ment of philosophy which can guide 
sound and competent development of 
our work. 


educational 
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MARJORIE W. (Mrs. Morgan B.) 
SPEIR, Charlotte, N. C.—This report 
contains the most helpful and informa- 
tive material concerning our church and 
its religious education movement that 
has been made available to laymen in 
our generation. I earnestly hope that 
the local churches will use the popular 
book which is to be prepared as a 
course of study for their organized 
groups—that is, for those in addition 
to Sunday school teachers and leaders. 





In studying the uniform materials, 
the Re-study reports: ‘‘The emphasis is 
on knowledge and understanding and to 
a lesser degree on attitudes and feeling, 
and still lesser degree on action.” Chil- 
dren’s and youth materials are given a 
generally good commendation as to 
“type of outcome” sought. 

Lesson material, it is thought, should 
not avoid “much of the unpleasant ele- 
ment in the situations of life,” nor 
should it omit the live social issues. 
Although there is some attention to the 
race problem, “The fundamental causes 
and tensions involved in this very live 
issue of the South are not discussed.” 
Noting ‘‘a blind spot in our curriculum 
materials regarding the labor relations 
problem,” the question is raised as to 
‘‘whether we have shareé the viewpoint 
of management to such an extent that 
we have seen no necessity for study 
along this line.” 

The Re-study sees the need for more 
teacher helps, various textbooks for 
youth, and for a continuing effort to 
relate lesson materials to conditions in 
the world and, in particular, in the 
South. 


The “Average” Teacher 


One of the most interesting sections 
of the report deals with the average 
Sunday school teacher. From 922 un- 
signed questionnaires, information was 
compiled by qualified statisticians. The 
composite teacher is a 45-year-old wo- 
man who has grown up in a church fam- 
ily. Her formal education went through 
one year of college. She is married and 
has two children. She teaches because 
she was willing to serve and the school 
needed her. 

Her preparation for a Sunday class 
takes a little less than an hour, usually 
on Saturday night. The quarterly and 
the Bible are her almost only refer- 
ences. She does not recall reading a 
book or magazine article for help in 
her teaching during the year. She has 
never had a formal course in leadership 
education. She attends the Workers’ 
Conference when possible. 

On Sunday she regularly arrives late 
—after the session has begun—and she 
misses about ten Sundays of the year. 
Her attitude toward her pupils is warm 
but it is not her custom to visit their 
homes, except perhaps at times of cri- 
sis or emergency, or during sickness. 

Her work, she feels, is a success more 
than a failure. This, she says, is be- 
cause of her careful preparation! How- 
ever, when she feels that her work is 
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not succeeding, she knows then that it 
is because of her inadequate prepara- 
tion. 

Among the 922 teachers studied there 
are about four women to every man. 
Women in middle life bear the heavy 
load; the years below 30 are the neg- 
lected recruiting ground. According to 
the Re-study group, few of the best 
known methods of teaching are being 
used. It says: “It looks to us as if 
perhaps two-thirds of the teachers are 
dealing primarily with Biblical content. 
The responses do not convince us that 
such material is closely related to pres- 
ent life in any high percentage of cases.”’ 

There is small support of the Sunday 
school on the part of parents. On the 
other hand, the Re-study says, “The 
relatively small number of visits by 
teachers to homes may account in part 
for (1) poor parental support of the 
teacher, and (2) the apparent tendency 
to use the lesson material as an end in 
itself.” 


New Step in Training Leaders 


A vigorous, new program of leader- 
ship education is essential, the Re-study 
declares. The church ought to be 
proud of what has been done in this 
field, it says, but great needs are still 
unmet. Workers’ Conferences (now 
held in three out of five churches) need 
to be held regularly in all churches 
without being involved with the me- 
chanics of the school’s administration. 
Texts need to be revised, new ones writ- 
ten, and pressing problems must not be 
avoided. The pastor, by virtue of his 
office, is in a central position in leader- 
ship education. He is urged to make 
greater use of opportunities for teach- 
ing such courses for leaders. 

The whole philosophy of leadership 
education is discussed. Because this is 
a task which is not paid for, which is 
offered as a “‘labor of love,’ “‘we can 
reasonably hope for a devotion which is 
equal to the magnitude of the task.” 
High tribute is paid to those who give 
sacrificially as teachers. The word 
“leader” is said to be unfortunate in 
this connection. The New Testament 
idea of being first and always a learner 
is more important; always these teach- 
ers must feel themselves to be learners 
as they seek to equip themselves for a 
better service. 

The development of lay leadership, 
the Re-study says, is the crucial point. 
Therefore, a broad, new program is pro- 
posed, using present helps and organi- 





JAMES M. McCHESNEY, JR., Minis- 
ter, Goldsboro, N. C.—I very urgently 
hope that the re-study report will aid 
our church in establishing the right 
home-church relationship; mainly, the 
church and its various activities are 
aids to parents in Christian nurture, but 
not substitutes for parental training. 
Until this relationship is clearly recog- 
nized and vigorously exercised, our re- 
ligious education program will continue 
to limp. 
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zation, but launching out into new areas 
with ‘“‘Teacher Consultants.” The goal 
expressed is that of “sending relatively 
more-skilled persons into every local 
church which is ready to receive them, 
not only to exhort and discuss, but as 
far as possible to demonstrate what can 
be done in that situation.” 

Such “Teacher Consultants” will or- 
dinarily be recruited from churches that 
have more leadership material to draw 
from, thus being able to spare them on 
Sundays for work in nearby churches. 
The Re-study says: 


“A few churches build up their own 
educational work to a high level, while 
a few miles away other churches are 
dragging for lack of vision, and the vi- 
sion can be stimulated by demonstra- 
tion in their own church. We see no 
inherent reason why a teacher consul- 
tant should be expected to devote all his 
service to his own church. His home 
church, to be sure, is where he meets 
one of his severest tests: can he do 
the job among his own people? But if 
he can do so, it often turns out that 
he unintentionally hampers the develop- 
ment of apprentices just because he has 
such skill. But by serving occasionally 
in other nearby churches on Sundays, 
as he may be invited and as he may be 
willing, he both stimulates the growth 
of his apprentices in his home church 
and puts his abilities for a little while 
at the call of other churches... .”’ 


Such use of Teacher Consultants, it 
is made clear, would not be for them 
“to come in and ‘give us a little talk’ to 
fill up a program.” This service would 
be for churches willing to work, and 
would require work by the Teacher Con- 
sultant. So, the possibility of a small 
fee is mentioned. 


Emphasis on Family Life 


The emphasis on family life comes in 
for greater consideration as the convic- 
tion is stressed, ‘‘That the program for 
Christian family life should be lifted 
into much greater prominence and con- 
stitute one of the major lines of en- 
deavor in work which the Religious 
Education Staff does on behalf of the 
churches.”’ Therefore, it is urged that 
a person be chosen in the newly-named 
Department of Special Services for full- 
time work in the field of family life. 
A good many specific suggestions are of- 
fered for the development of this pro- 
gram. 

A full section of the study deals with 
the evangelistic imperative, its relation 
to religious education, emphases in the 
Sunday school literature, and the de- 
mand that churches be constantly reach- 
ing out in evangelistic enterprise. In 
the same way the work of outpost Sun- 
day schools is underscored. 

One part of the study deals with the 
continuing of church workers, or, as it 
is termed, In-Service Education. This 
involves ministers, directors of religious 
education and all others who are em- 
ployed in the service of the church. A 
recommendation is offered that the 
various agencies of the church, together 
with the seminaries and the Assembly’s 





HENRY WADE DUBOSE, President, 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va.—The re-study of the work of the 
Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation is a notable chapter in the his- 
tory of our church. It is significant that 
one of the great agencies of the church 
should have asked for an appraisal of 
its work by a group entirely detached 
from itself. The re-study committee was 
a remarkably representative group. Its 
members undertook their assignment as 
a labor of love, and discharged it with 
great thoroughness and perseverance. 
The findings of the re-study committee 
should result in a better understanding 
and deeper appreciation of the vast 
and manifold service being ably ren- 
dered by the executive committee and 
its staff, and the recommendations con- 
tained in the re-study committee’s re- 
port should eventuate in important im- 
provements and developments. 





Training School, collaborate in estab- 
lishing a comprehensive plan of In-Serv- 
ice Education. 


New Posts to Be Filled 


In its study of the administrative 
functions of the executive committee, 
the Re-study suggests certain revisions 
of staff or relationships, at the request 
of the executive secretary. Chief items 
include a division of major responsibili- 
ties under the executive secretary which 
would be carried by a business mana- 
ger, a program director, and the editor- 
in-chief. The responsibilities of the De- 
partment of Special Services would vary 
from time to time. At the present time 
it is recommended that these activities 
be correlated there: family religion, 
leadership education, administration, 
audio-visual education, and the minis- 
ters’ retreat. 

In referring to the business depart- 
ment, the Re-study speaks of “wide- 
sprea and insistent dissatisfaction 
throughout the church with.the manner 
in which this phase of the executive 
committee’s work has been conducted.” 
Then it says, “It is our belief that it 
is of such proportions as to affect ad- 














JAMES C. FAW, Richmond, Va., 
Community Council—The one hope that 
I cherish most fervently is that the 
church will catch a larger vision of 
the part it is to play in community life. 
There is only one gospel, and it is a 
social gospel. When Jesus was asked 
to summarize his teachings, his reply 
was, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength, and 
thou shalt love they neighbor as thy- 
self.”” A sincere desire for the welfare 
of our fellowmen results in action which 
builds a better community. 


CHARLES W. KERNAN, Minister, 
Moorefield, W. Va.—I hope that this 
report will lead to a re-examination of 
the use of the vacation church school in 
our rural communities. Thank God for 
the splendid work which is being done 
along this line. By such efforts we are 
reaching the heart of future America, 
for the rural South is the seedbed of 
the nation. There are some things 
which we can’t do for our small rural 
churches; this is one of the things we 
can do, to see that a far larger num- 
ber of our rural churches have first- 
rate vacation schools each summer. We 
are already in the vanguard in this 
work, but we are not meeting the need. 
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versely the entire program of religious 
education. Too strong emphasis cannot 
be laid upon the promotion of good pub- 
lic relations through the attitudes, effi- 
ciency, and methods of this department. 
It is the firm conviction of this commit- 
tee that unless steps can be taken 
promptly and effectively the goodwill 
of the churches toward the business de- 
partment will be seriously impaired.” 

Asked to express its judgment on 
whether or not additions to the field 
staff of the executive committee should 
be sought from the ministry or the 
laity, the Re-study declares that person- 
ality and personal qualifications are pri- 
mary but it also says, “We regard a 
position in the Richmond staff or in 
the field staff as being an altogether 
fitting one for any minister who feel 
called to enter it, for in such a post he 
can render a type of spirftual ministry 
in a broader field than is open to him 
in a pastorate.”” However, a qualified 
lay person would not be excluded be- 
cause he is not a minister. 

A number of “areas of unfinished 
study” are designated by the Re-study: 
Measurements, to test the effectiveness 
of a program on human lives; youth 
work beyond the local church; recrea- 
tion leadership; and the provision of 
an instrument of analysis for the local 
church as it checks-up on its own pro- 
gram. 


Summons to Go Forward 


Prefacing a concluding salvo of 34 
recommendations, based on the earlier 
sections of the report, the Re-study ex- 
presses its deep appreciation of the high 
quality of work being done by the com- 
mittee and staff: “We have come . 
to a renewed appreciation of the devo- 
tion of the educational staff, at Rich- 
mond and in the field. We are ready 
to believe that the church at large has 
never fully understood the difficulties of 
their tasks, nor the disruptions of per- 
sonal life which the performance of 
those tasks costs.” It sees again the 
“immense difficulties’ across the church 
and it points once more to a continu- 
ing theme—the magnitude of the task 
of attempting to carry the teaching mis- 
sion of the church into the Twentieth 
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Century South. 


“In these prolonged centuries of so- 
cial revolution, from the Renaissance 
to the present, there are many nations 
in which the Christian Church has been 
swept aside because it had become an 
instrument for preserving privilege and 
caste, and thus stood in the way of ris- 
ing common men. The long social revo- 
lution has not ended. What could hap- 
pen to churches in this land is illus- 
trated by what has happened to them in 
other lands. It is useless to speculate 
upon what will happen to them. It is 
more important to understand what is 
happening in them now. 

“What is happening in our church 
can be illustrated by two bodies of fact. 
One is the anomalies we have con- 
stantly confronted in the Re-study, such 
as these: We are predominantly an ur- 
ban church in an area where the popu- 
lation is predominantly rural. We are 
a church with less than our share of 
the young in a land with more than its 
share of the young. We are a church 
prevailingly composed of people in rela- 
tively comfortable circumstances, sur- 
rounded by persons who are relatively 
underprivileged, We are a church pre- 
dominantly composed of females in a 
population where males slightly pre- 
dominate. Such anomalies, and more 
of their kind, may mean that as a 
church we should point our program to 
the overcoming of these deficiencies. 

“But there is another body of facts, 
quite as relevant as the ones just cited. 

. There is a great number of per- 
sons who discern our present drift away 
from our own world, who are in an 
agony over it, who are ready for an 
unmuted gospel, and who long for noth- 
ing so much as to have part in a church 
which is truly a spiritual home for all 
sorts and conditions of men. . 

“Our recommendations . have 
one common thread running through 
them all. We are 40 Presbyterians who 
have spent more than three years in an 
unforgettable adventure; we are in the 
company of some thousands of others 
who responded quickly when invited to 
take part in the same quest. This readi- 
ness on their part, we believe, is also 
a ‘sample’ of our church’s mind today. 
And we believe we represent them fairly 
when we say to the executive commit- 
tee: We believe in what you are doing. 
And now we ask you to lead us still 
further, that together we may have 
some part in teaching and living the 
gospel more effectively with the people 
of our own land and time.”’ 


(The ‘‘Re-Study of Religious Education” 
is copyrighted, Quotations are used here 
by special permission.) 





Quotes From 


ward adulthood. 


* 





Apparently our church already has more than its share of lecturers; 3 
the stereotype of lecture-listen settles down on our pupils as they advance to- 


As social and economic issues become inore loaded with dynamite, is it 
our habit as Presbyterians to push these problems out of the church door, 
either declining to see them at all, or denying that they are religious problems? 


A composite teacher in our church 
book or a magazine article for help in her teaching during the year. 

The relatively small number of visits by teachers to homes may account 
in part for (1) poor parental support of the teacher, and (2) the apparent 
tendency to use the lesson material as an end in itself. 


the Re-Study 
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A Better Use of Sunday Morning 


ROM TIME immemorial in the 
Jewish-Christian stream, the serv- 
ice of public worship has been con- 

sidered as the high point in the relig- 
ious education of the people. This serv- 
ice has had two great elements in vary- 
ing combinations: teaching drawn from 
the Bible, and acts of worship often cul- 
minating in sacraments. The synagogue 
service, out of which Christian worship 
was born, was a teaching service. Early 
Christian worship contained a teaching 
service, . . . In the classic tradition of 
Judaism, of early Christianity, and of 
Protestantism it has been assumed that 
in public worship, (1) the entire con- 
gregation as far as possible should as- 
semble, and that on such occasions (2) 
the minister should teach the entire con- 
gregation the meaning and use of some 
part of the Bible. Thus the public serv- 
ice of worship has been the great, com- 
mon, persistent, indispensable ‘‘school’’ 
for religious education. Often it has 
provided the only formal Christian 
teaching which people received. 

... (Now)... many pupils in a Sun- 
day school never, or very rarely, share 
in the conscious experience of being part 
of the whole congregation at worship. 
... The “sermon” has become drawn 
away from the idea of ‘teaching,’ the 
result that many people, ministers as 
well as lay folk, never think of the ser- 





ANNE MATTHEWS JONES, Director 
of Religious Education, First Church, 
Greenwood, S. C.—When I think of the 
value of this re-study, two things are 


uppermost in my mind: First, the 
evaluation of our curriculum, which I 
think, when acted upon, will entirely 
revolutionize our concept of the whole 
process of teaching and the use of teach- 
ing materials. The other thing is a 
deeper understanding and cooperation 
between the local churches and our 
Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation. 


mon as having anything to do with “‘re- 
ligious education”. . . . 

. .. Attendance at worship services by 
Sunday school pupils is fragmentary ... 
On a sample Sunday, only about 38 per 
cent were at church worship. 

... It does not appear that attendance 
by Sunday school pupils at church wor- 
ship service is uniformly expected or 
even invited either by ministers or by 
teachers. 

. . . Churches have done little in ar- 
ranging the time schedule on Sunday 
morning so as to facilitate attendance 
at the church worship service. Only one 
church in 100 had a unified service, In 
others, Sunday school seems to be 
sharply set off from the church service, 
with an interval of time between which 
tacitly invites pupils to return home. 


Example of Parents 


. . Parental habits and attitudes 
often are a drag on their children’s 
church attendance. When asked why 
some pupils do not attend church, the 
workers overwhelmingly laid the mat- 
ter at the door of parents who do not go 
themselves or do not expect their chil- 
dren to do. Until pupils reach the age 
of 15 this reason far outweighed all 
others put together, in the opinion of 
the workers, and was still considered the 
most influential single reason even in 
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the case of Seniors and Young People. 
This committee is impressed anew by 
the need for a more unified experience 
on Sunday morning in our churches.... 
(It) is favorable in principle to the 
unified service, provided the needs of 
children and youth are adequately 
MGS. 2 << 
This committee proposes the principle 
that the unity of experience on Sunday 
morning should be sought in the acts 
of public worship led by the minister 
and so conducted as to recognize the 
needs of persons of all ages... . It can- 
not be achieved by the same external 
pattern in all churches, ... (1) This 
does not take away the need for graded 
worship, especially for the younger de- 
partments, but it might well eliminate 
some of the ungraded assemblies in the 
Sunday school and thus release more 
time for graded teaching. (2) It does 
not necessarily mean that the minister 
should preach a children’s sermon dur- 
ing common worship. The minister 
places the graded teaching of the young 
in the hands of his church school 
teachers, and need not in five minutes 
attempt to duplicate their work. (3) 
Participation by children in common 
worship may, but does not necessarily, 
mean that they remain for the sermon 
also, ...In (some cases their remaining 
proves a strain on all concerned. But, 
(4) if all, unless perhaps the youngest 
departments, are present at least during 
common worship, the minister has the 
opportunity of leading the entire con- 
gregation in one of the most, perhaps 
the most distinctive act of the church, 





JAMES W. PHILLIPS, Member, Vir- 
ginia Parole Board, Richmond, Va.— 
Religious education is not just a pro- 
gram of a committee of Presbyterians; 


it is the church itself in action— 
through the home, the pulpit, the class- 
room, the worship service; through ves- 
pers, forums, recreation centers, health 
clinics, children and family services, 
marriage counseling, etc. The report 
clearly challenges the congregations of 
cur church to provide personal and 
neighborhood tools, seeds, and culture 
for all people within their reach. 


MARSHALL C. DENDY, Minister, 
Orlando, Fla.—This report should 
greatly strengthen the cause of re- 
ligious education in our church. It re- 
minds us of our spiritual heritage. It 
carefully analyzes the many phases of 
religious education. We should be able 
to capitalize upon our elements of 
strength and to profit by the evidences 
of weakness found in the program. Pas- 
tors, churches, and committees will 
profit tremendously by studying the re- 
port and shaping their programs of re- 
ligious education accordingly. 
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namely, the public worship of God. It 
seems to us that the unique importance 
of this experience in the religious edu- 
cation of the young is beyond serious 
dispute. 


Two Conditions Stressed 


.. . The ends here held in view can- 
not be reached except in proportion as 
two conditions exist. (1) The minister 
will need to conceive the entire church 
worship, including both common wor- 
ship and sermon, as having a direct 
bearing on the religious education of 
his people. And (2) the church school 
workers without minimizing one whit 
the dignity of their task, will need also 
to conceive the church worship service 
as having a teaching value so distinctive 
that nothing else can duplicate it. 

* + - 

The love of liberty has been so strong 
... that history can point to no dictator 
who has ever been able to lift his head 
in a country in which Calvinism has pre- 
vailed. 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
1856. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 

John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 
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R. O. NELSON, Superintendent of 
Schools, Newport News, Va.—Many or- 
ganized groups have had surveys made 


and reports written. In all too many 
cases the findings and recommendations 
have served no other purpose than to 
collect dust. It is my hope that our 
church may use this report as a basis 
for formulating a program—immediate 
and long-term—that will enable it to 
provide more effectively for the needs 
of people in the world today. 





College Departments accredited through 


Long Session opens September 20. 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. 


Southern Association. 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 


Reservations now being received. 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. 


THE REGISTRAR, SCHREINER INSTITUTE, Box P, Kerrville, Texas, 


High School and Junior 
Owned and con- 


Special 
For literature and information, write 








1879 Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 
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WE LOVE BOYS—WE BUILD MEN 
Owned and operated by the Synod of Mississippi 


A Christian Atmosphere. 


Excellent Military and Academic programs. 
vidual attention and How to Study stressed. 
tion. We get wonderful results from our Work and Play Program. 
150. Regular session opens September 6. 


Indi- 
A most beautiful and healthful loca- 
Capacity is 
For complete information, call or write: 


J. 8. VANDIVER, President, Port Gibson, Mississippi 





{ ] Enclosed $2.00 





CITY P. O 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBRS ONLY 


Regularly $4.00 a year! This offer 
34. Weeks $2.00 [ ees you 34 issues at a 20% 


saving! 
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Cc. MORTON 


HANNA, 
Louisville Seminary, Louisville, Ky.— 
The report makes it quite clear that the 
whole matter of the development of 
family religion has been the responsi- 
bility of the Executive Committee of Re- 


Professor, 


ligious Education since 1923. Not only 
does the committee have the responsi- 
bility of developing religious education 
through the church school but also 
through the church family. It is my 
sincere hope that as one result of the 
re-study, the executive committee will 
recognize this responsibility and take 
definite steps towards the development 
of a program which will have for its pri- 
mary end the development of the re- 
ligious life in the family. 








Presbyterian Junior College 
Fall Session Opens September 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses jJeading to A. A. or A. S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 








RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 


SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 


Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


UNRELATED QUOTES FROM THE RE-STUDY 





Adults and the Present Challenge 


HE USE of uniform lessons, with 

familiar methods of teaching, and 

among a group of friends, evi- 
dently is satisfying to many adults; and 
their warmth of feeling for such classes 
must be respected. But there are many 
other adults who are not attracted, and 
many younger adults who would be 
stifled, by this type of work. The young 
adult classes seem to be meeting part 
of this need, and deserve all encourage- 
ment and help. But otherwise, the 
sample shows only the faintest trace of 
influence from the new movements in 
adult religious education, such as carry- 
ing on more thoroughgoing Bible study 
than uniform lessons permit, or short- 
term electives for the study of any of 
a wide range of apt subjects. The un- 
readiness of the typical adult depart- 
to change its familiar way of working, 
however, is profoundly disturbing when 
we recall that these very adults live in 
a world where every Christian value is 
threatened, and in a South where un- 
Christian relationships invade our lives 
daily. And the picture becomes no less 
tragic when we further recall that, as 
Blackwell and his colleagues so clearly 
showed us, our churches commoniy are 
afraid, even in the light of the gospel, 
to examine the conditions that surround 
us. 


Because religious education is no 
longer carried on outside the walls of 
the church, or in weekday schools, shall 
we separate it from any connection with 
extra-Biblical materials and thus draw 
more sharply than has already been done 
the cleavage between the two types of 
education? Or shall we continue the 
long and fruitful tradition of the Pres- 
byterian Church and use whatever 
extra-Biblical material necessary to aid 
in a better understanding of the Bible 
and its place in the lives of our people 
today, as well as to show there is unity 
in knowledge as in life? 

€ ” a 

“The differences between individual 
churches in a modern rural community 
are more with regard to economic and 
social status than denominational dif- 
ferences.” 


* * * 


(Can) the generous impulses which 
have arisen for our concern for the wel- 
fare of others be fully or best expressed 
by supporting merely remedial efforts in 
society, or should we now realize that 
the same spirit of generosity and self- 
sacrifice, and the same keen sense of 
social responsibility of our forefathers 
in the faith can find more adequate ex- 
pression in our endeavor to prevent 
those conditions in the community which 
destroy the bodies and souls of men and 
women, and strive towards the realiza- 





tion of a more equitable way of life? 
* * + 

The term “leader” and “leadership 
education” are common now in present 
usage ... but they fail to convey an 
idea which is of utmost importance, 
which is constantly expressed in the 
New Testament—the idea of being first 
and always a learner. The Apostles, for 


example, were ‘‘leaders’’ if we care to 





HEADS YOUTH DIVISION—John S. 
McMullen, formerly pastor at Milledge- 
ville, Ga., suceeeds C. Ellis Nelson as 
director of the young people’s division 
on the Richmond staff of Religious Edu- 
cation, He is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Robt. J. McMullen, long-time mission- 
aries to China. Mr. Nelson returns to an 
Austin Seminary professorship. 
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use that term; but in New Testament 
thought they first were ‘“‘disciples,’”’ that 
is, “‘learners,’”’ or more probably “ap- 
prentices.” When they began to be 
thought of as “leaders,’’ parties arose 
as ‘followers’ of Peter, Apollos, or 
Paul; but when they continued to feel 
themselves fellow-disciples with other 
Christians, they could bring many to 
Christ and build them up in faith. Out 
of that process of increasing in the 
knowledge and experience of God, they 
became “leaders” so long as they could 
keep on forgetting they were “leaders” 
and keep on remembering that they still 
were apprentices, 





DIRECTOR OF CHILDREN’S WORK 
—Roy A. Hogrefe, associate in the de- 
partment of adult education and men’s 
work and primarily in charge of young 
adult work, has been elected director of 
the Children’s Division on the Richmond 
staff, succeeding Atha S. Bowman. He 
was fomerly superintendent of schools 
in Union, S, C. 








FOR AN ENDURING INVESTMENT IN 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Inquire about— 
The Living Endowment 


F. L. Jackson—Treasurer 


Davidson College 
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A Presbyterian Institution 
Part of the Mountain Retreat Association 


Four Year College for Women 
Located in the ‘‘Land of the Sky,’’ Western North Carolina 
Montreat is one of the delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00. — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 
Two Year Secretarial Course 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President, Montreat, N. C. 
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A Downtown Program for Children 


downtown Presbyterian Church in 

Charlotte, a city whose popu- 
lation is now between 130,000 and 150,- 
000. Our property is a beautiful Gothic 
type building with spire extending 225 
feet or more toward the heavens. The 
church grounds occupy one full city 
block in the very heart of downtown 
Charlotte with stately oaks and flower- 
ing shrubs dotting the beautiful green 
lawn. ; 

In this location we operate our “After 
School Care” program. This program is 
operated under a planning committee 
made up of members of our Chapel, 
Neighborhood and Building Committees. 
These committees were set up by our 
pastor under the direction of, the Ses- 
sion. In fact, Dr. Charles E. S. Kraemer, 
our pastor, is the one who conceived 
this ‘‘After School Care’’ program, and 
it has been under his inspiration that it 
has come into full fruition. 


Ox CHURCH will soon be the only 


No Parks or Playgrounds 


A survey of our city revealed that 
there are no downtown parks or play- 
grounds; that children of parents who 
work have no one to supervise or care 


*Mr. Alexander is Clerk of the Ses- 
sion of the First church, Charlotte, N. C. 





YOUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
suggests: 


“. . . all service flags to be taken 
down .. . and replaced possibly with 
permanent plaques honoring those 


who served in the armed forces and in 
memory of those who died in the serv- 
ice of their country.” 
HONOR WAR HEROES 
WITH PERMANENT PLAQUES 








EVERLASTING BRONZE 
PLAQUES AND TABLETS 
BY NEWMAN 


Hand-chased, hand-tooled by master 
craftsmen skilled in creating beautiful 
memorials. 

FREE Catalog in colors, recommenda- 
tions and estimates of cost sent gladly 
without obligation. 





6. Newman Brothers, Inc. 
YOUNG Dept. 32. Cincinnati 8, O. 








Roma 


By H. C. ALEXANDER* 





AT CHARLOTTE FIRST—All day long children from areas near the 
church have a well-conceived program planned for them. 


Church School is held during this time. 
Also, a two-week all-day program is 
provided at our presbytery’s Camp Her- 
man, some eight to ten miles out of the 
city. 


for them after school until those parents 
are able to return from their daily 
duties. The survey showed us 48 
homes in the immediate vicinity of the 
church where there were 6-, 7-, and 8- 
year-old children needing this care. The 
public schools were most cooperative in 
helping us make the necessary contacts. 

It seemed to us that with our beau- 
tiful facilities in our central location 
that we could do much to meet the 
needs here revealed and thereby render 
a real service to our Lord and Savior. 
We had our State Welfare Office to in- 
spect our building; in addition, the Fire 
Department inspected it. Everything 
was found to be in order for our pro- 
posed program. 

The program which we offer calls 
for care of these children from 1:00 
to 6:00 P. M., or until the parents can 
cali for them. During this time our 
workers conduct story periods, hand- 
crafts, worship, music, playground 
activities, and rest periods. In mid- 
afternoon light refreshments are served. 


All Day Summer Program 


During the summer our program is 
an all-day affair, running from 8:30 
A. M. to 6:00 P. M. Our Vacation 





BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 

Attractive Campus 

Modern Buil 

Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING-— 

Character 

Cultare 

Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 














Our enrollment requires two fulltime 
workers, while the summer enrollment 
has already doubled, requiring the 
addition of at least one additional full- 
time worker. 


Each child who is accepted must pre- 
sent a health certificate. Only children 
from the first, second and third grades 
are taken. Their parents do not have 
to be members of our church, nor must 
they be Presbyterians. The only re- 
quirement is that they must be the chil- 
dren of working parents. 

A nominal charge of $1.50 per week 
per child is made. During the summer 
the fee is $4.00 per week. It is felt 
that it is better to make a nominal 
charge than to have parents feel that 
they are accepting charity. However, 
where there is any difficulty about mak- 
ing this contribution a scholarship is 
provided by members of the congre- 
gation. Cost of operating the school, in 
excess of funds received, is written into 
our budget. 


Many Results Are Seen 


Visible results of this -program have 
been: The opening of the doors of 
our church to the community, broaden- 
ing the vision of our members to the 
needs of others about us, assuring 
anxious parents as to the welfare of 
their children while they are at their 
necessary work, contributing to the at- 
tendance of our Sunday school, and 
most of all, bringing Christ into the 
lives of these growing children. 

While the children come, in the main, 
from parents who are not Presby- 
terians, yet they proudly identify them- 
selves as Presbyterians. This was made 
clear by one child who was asked if he 
were a Christian. He replied, quite 
proudly, “No, Ma’am. I’m a Presby- 
terian.”’ 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Jonathan, Loyal Friend 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 25 


I Samuel 18—20; 23:16-18; II Samuel 1:1-27; 21:7 


Printed Text I Sam. 18:1-4; 19:1-6 

A study of Jonathan is a study of his 
friendship with David, one of the world’s 
greatest friendships, a classic that has 
never been surpassed. And friendship, 
some one has said, is life at its best. 

Jonathan was Saul’s son, the heir ap- 
parent to the throne. He meets us first 
in Saul’s opening conflict with the 
Philistines (I Sam. 14). Accompanied 
only by his armor bearer, he scaled the 
rocky crags of Michmash and routed the 
Philistine garrison. The victory that 
followed was due more to his discretion 
and valor than it was to that of his 
father. He became the hero of all 
Israel. 

David was the son of a country squire. 
He watched his father’s sheep in Bethle- 
hem while his older brothers fought in 
the armies of Saul, One day he went 
to camp with the provisions for their 
needs. There he heard the taunts of 
Goliath, the Philistine giant, a challenge 
which no soldier among the Israelites 
dared to accept. David went out to 
meet him, armed only with his sling- 
shot, and dispatched him with a well- 
aimed stone. At evening time, when the 
Israelites rested from the pursuit of 
their enemies, Abner, Saul’s general, 
took the young hero to his master’s tent. 


I. Jonathan Finds a Friend, 18:1-4 


Jonathan was a witness, no doubt, of 
David’s battle with Goliath, and that 
evening when he met him in his father’s 
tent and heard his modest and straight- 
forward answers to his father’s ques- 
tions, he was captivated by his charm. 
It was natural that the two young men 
should be drawn to each other. They 
were approximately the same age, 
athletic, daring, with the same zeal for 
God and for his people (cf. 14:6 with 
17:37), and the same hatred for Israel’s 
oppressors. At the same time we would 
have understood it if Jonathan had held 
himself aloof. He had become the na- 
tional hero at Michmash. The affec- 
tions of the whole nation were centered 
upon him. And now David’s marvelous 
exploit in the valley of Elah had 
brought him into the limelight. Jona- 
than’s feat was overshadowed, and 
David’s praise, instead of his, was on the 
people’s lips. 

Some in Jonathan’s position would 
have been a little jealous. They would 


have congratulated David, but in their 
hearts, and perhaps to their friends, 
they would have depreciated his ex- 
ploit. 


After all, they might argue, it 





wasn’t as difficult for a nimble youth 
with a sling shot to face a man cum- 
bered with much armor as it was to 
clamber up those rocks at Michmash and 
rout a whole garrison. And as for the 
stone that felled Goliath, it was a bit 
of luck that would never happen again. 

“How many folk there are who can 
live kindly with inferiors and amiably 
with equals, but who grow hard and 
envious as soon as they deal with folks 
who surpass them. You compete with 
a rival for promotion and are beaten, 
and something as old as Cain wakes up 
in you and gives you a tussle before 
you are done with it: It is hard to be 
a good loser. The quality of sportsman- 
ship, which can see another man walk 
off with the prize, and still can praise 
the very excellence by which we are sur- 
passed is none too frequent.” To what 
extent is this true of our life? Are we 
inclined to be jealous of our competitors, 
or those who surpass us in some cher- 
ished line of endeavor? Does our jeal- 
ousy betray itself in our speech or ac- 
tion? 

We come back to Jonathan. There 
was not a trace of jealousy in his make- 
up. “It came to pass when he had made 
an end of speaking unto Saul, that the 
soul of Jonathan was knit with the soul 
of David, and Jonathan loved him as 
his own soul.” And the friendship of 
the two young men deepened in the days 
that followed, days in which David con- 
tinued to outstrip Jonathan in valor and 
in the affections of the people. 

Saul was so much impressed with 
David’s fine qualities that he took him 
into his serivece and employed him 
on missions of increasing importance. 
Jonathan was thrown much into his com- 
pany and it was not long before he and 
David had sealed their friendship with 
a covenant, a formal pledge that they 
would stick by one another through life. 
To ratify the compact and also as a pub- 
lic mark of honor, Jonathan gave David 
his ‘“‘meil,” or long outer robe, his mili- 
tary dress and girdle, his sword, and 
even the famous bow which was his spe- 
cial weapon (cf. II Sam. 1:22). 

Some men wish to get what they can 
from their friends. But there was noth- 
ing that David at this time, could give 
to Jonathan except his friendship, an 
that was all that Jonathan wished. On 
his part he wished to share all that he 
had with his friend, and David accepted 
it because he knew that he was his 
friend. 

What does it mean to be a friend? 
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Why is it that some men have more 
friends than others? How do we think 
of our friends, as those who help us, 
or as those with whom we share our 
confidence, our gods? What definition 
would you give of Christian friendship? 


II. Jonathan Intercedes for His Friend, 
19:1-7 


Several years went by. David had 
risen steadily in office and in the peo- 
ple’s affection. He was recognized as 
Israel’s ablest soldier, and had married 
one of the king’s daughters. Saul, how- 
ever, had become insanely jealous of 
the man who had displaced him and his 
family in the popular esteem. Several 
times in moments of mania he had 
sought to slay David, and in his saner 
moments had sent him on dangerous ex- 
peditions, hoping that he would never 
return. 

One day, probably in an outburst of 
passion like that of Henry II against 
Thomas & Becket, he spoke to Jonathan 
and to all his servants that they should 
slay David. No doubt he made it clear 
to Jonathan, as he certainly did later, 
that, if David lived, he and not Jona- 
than would become the next king of 
Israel. 

What should Jonathan have done 
under the circumstances? He might 
have kept silent and allowed circum- 
stances to take their course. In that 
case he could not be held responsible— 
so some would argue. Would they be 
right? What do we do when men are 
being preferred above us, and a chance 
is given to blacken their reputation by 
actual word or simply by keeping silent? 

Jonathan would not agree to kill 
David. Neither did he stand by silently 
and say nothing. Nor did he side with 
David against his father. He warned 
David of his impending danger and then 
went to plead David’s case before his 
father. As a result Saul swore, sin- 
cerely, no doubt, for the time, but with 
no real repentance for his murderous 
designs, ‘“‘As the Lord liveth, he shall 
not be slain.”’ 

Do we join in when our friends are 
criticized? Do we keep silent? Do we 
take their part even when it means our 
loss?. Suppose it is our rival that is 
criticized? Does this passage throw 
any light on the meaning of friendship? 


Ii!. Jonathan Protects His Friend, 
Chap. 20 


Several months went by. In spite of 
his oath Saul was more determined to 
kill David than ever. But he knew that 
he must not disclose his plans to Jona- 
than. One night he sent “gangsters” 
to kill David while he slept, and David 
escaped only by the shrewd strategem 
of his wife, Saul’s daughter. As soon 
as possible David sought out Jonathan 
and told him of his narrow escape, pro- 
testing meanwhile his innocence of any 
wrongdoing against Saul. Bearing in 
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mind his father’s oath (19:6), and at- 
tributing his recent violence to tem- 
porary madness, Jonathan refused to be- 
lieve that his father had definite designs 
against David’s life. 


Finally, as David insisted, a clever 
scheme was arranged to determine 
Saul’s real attitude to David. The two 


friends planned all the details and the 
means by which the outcome could be 
made known in case Jonathan was 
shadowed. Then before they parted 
they renewed their solemn pact of 
friendship. Convinced now that David 
would succeed to the kingdom, Jona- 
than exacted from him a promise to 
show kindness to his posterity after his 
death as well as to himself during his 
life time. His words, like Saul’s in 
24:21, were prompted by a fear that 
David might conform to the barbarous 
Oriental custom by which the first king 
of a new dynasty often tried to secure 
himself on the throne by murdering his 
predecessor’s family (cf. I Kings 15:29; 
16:11; II Kings 10:6; 11:1; for the ful- 
fillment of David’s promise see IIT Samuel 
9:1f; 31:7). 

The next day Saul and his household 
sat down to celebrate the Feast of the 
New Moon. David was accustomed to 
eat with Saul’s household, but on this 
day of all days he was required to be 
present, unless he had the king’s per- 
mission to be absent, Saul noted David’s 
absence, but said nothing. He supposed 
that David was ceremonially unclean. 
The second day, however, he turned to 
Jonathan and asked, ‘‘Wherefore cometh 
not the son of Jesse to meat, neither 
yesterday nor ‘today?” Jonathan an- 
swered that David had asked that he be 
permitted to attend a family reunion in 
Bethlehem and that he had allowed him 
to go. This was not true. Was Jona- 
than excused for telling an untruth un- 
der the circumstances? 

Saul was not deceived. His fierce 
anger blazed out at Jonathan. It was 
quite plain, he shouted, that Jonathan 
was willing for David to succeed him 
(Saul) on the throne. Such an attitude 
was disgraceful both to himself and to 
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the mother who bore him. Then he 
ordered Jonathan to bring David to him 
that he might put him to death. When 
Jonathan expostulated, Saul, in a fury, 
actually threw his spear at his own son. 
Jonathan was angry now in his own 
turn, not because his father had turned 
on him, but because he resented the 
wrong done his friend. .He left the 
table and ate no more food that day. 


The next day he went out into the 
field where it had been arranged that 
David would be hiding. There was a 
possibility that he was being shadowed. 
To divert suspicion and to break the 
news according to the prearranged plan, 
he took his bow and arrows and his 
“caddy,” as though he were about to 
engage in archery practice. He shot his 
arrows far beyond the little boy. And 
as the boy hunted, he cried, “Is not the 
arrow beyond thee?”’ Then he exhorted 
him, ‘‘Make speed, haste, stay not.’”” The 
exhortation was intended for David, 
but when the boy returned to the city, 
David could not restrain himself. He 
came out of the woods and as a token of 
his reverence and loyalty to the king’s 
son, fell on his face to the ground (An 
Oriental, when he meets a superior, 
kneels down and touches the ground 
with his forehead), and bowed himself 
to the ground three times. Then he 
arose and the two friends kissed one 
another (the kiss between men is still 
common in many countries of Europe as 
well as of the east; on the cheek how- 
ever and not on-the lips), and because 
Easteners were more demonstrative 
than Anglo-Saxons, wept until David 
almost lost control of himself. Then, 
after renewing their pledge of friend- 
ship, they parted. 


Jonathan was not only willing to sub- 
ordinate himself for the sake of his 
friend, and to give up what would seem 
to be his lawful due, but was also will- 
ing to protect David at the cost of his 
own life. How much are we willing to 
sacrifice for our friends? Is love ever 
really disinterested? Have we known 
such love in our lives? What about our 
father’s and mother’s love? What about 
Jesus’ love? 


IV. Jonathan Parts from His Friend, 
23:15-18 


David was an outlaw for the rest of 
his life. Saul pursued him in the wilder- 
ness country of Judah, as if he were a 
stag on the mountains, and often David 
barely escaped with his life. Only once 
so far as we know did the two friends 
meet again, Saul was seeking for David 
in the wilderness of Ziph. Somehow 
David got into communication with 
Jonathan, or perhaps Jonathan realized 
that a crisis had occurred in David’s 
life and that he was needed. We read 
that he “arose and went to David into 
the wood and strengthened his hand. in 
God.” The last phrase is an interesting 
one. Evidently David was anxious, 
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worried, about to lose his nerve. Jona- 
than strengthened his hand in God, i. e., 
revived his courage, by pointing him 
to the true ground of confidence. He 
was the kind of friend who did his 
friends good, not only in a material 
way, but also in a spiritual way. 

Are we fortunate enough to have 
friends of this sort, to be such friends 
to others? What influence do our 
friendships have upon our characters? 
Why should Christian friendship be 
more valuable, more enduring than non- 
Christian friendship? In forming the 
sort of friendship that may ripen into 
marriage should spiritual qualities be 
taken into account? How much? 


V. David Mourns His Friend, II Sam. 
1:17-27 


Jonathan’s meeting with David in the 
wilderness of Ziph was, as we have said, 
the last meeting of the two friends. In 
spite of Saul’s hasty words, reported 
in chapter 20, he loved Jonathan, and 
Jonathan was loyal and devoted to his 
father. He and Saul had fought side 
by side in Saul’s first great victory over 
the Philistines, and now when the 
Philistines were again invading Israel 
Jonathan was loyal and devoted to his 
father’s cause. But it was hopeless. The 
Philistines stormed up the steep side of 
Mt. Gilboa, till the Israelites broke ranks 
and fled in wild disorder. Jonathan was 
slain fighting bravely to the end. Saul 
committed suicide to prevent his capture 
and degradation. 


The news was carried to David.by an 
Amalekite who claimed to have killed 
Saul, thinking he would receive a reward 
from David for the deed. But David 
was made of nobler stuff than that. He 
had respected Saul and his kingly office 
even while Saul sought his life, and 
seemingly had retained his affection for 
him. When he heard of Saul’s and 
Jonathan’s tragic end he rent his clothes 
and mourned and fasted until evening. 
Then he composed a eulogy which was 
taught to subsequent generations as “‘the 
Song of the Bow.”’ It is one of the most 
beautiful eulogies in all literature. We 
are interested only in the closing verses, 
26-27. 

The love of a mother for her son, of 
a girl for her lover, of a wife for a hus- 
band, of a daughter for her father, is 
a wonderful love. David had known 
them all. But there was an element in 
Jonathan’s love which surpassed them 
all. “Thy love to me was wonderful, 
passing the love of women.” Not all 
men know such love as Jonathan had 
for David, for there are few men with 
such capacity for friendship as Jona- 
than. But there is one who loves us and 
gave himself for us, who commended 
his love toward us while we were yet 
sinners. “Greater love hath no man 
than this,” he said, ‘that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. Ye are 
my friends, if ye do the things which 
I command you.” (Jn. 15:13-14.) 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Frank Alexander, Jr., has returned 
after a term spent in study at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh and in travel 
abroad to resume his duties as pastor 
of the Cheraw, S. C., church. 

Charles W. McNutt from Staunton, 
Va., to Pineville, W. Va. 

Kenneth J. Foreman, Jr., formerly at 
Lansing, N. C., is now studying at the 
Yale Institution of Far Eastern Lan- 
guages preparatory to missionary serv- 
ice in China, He is at Quonset Hut, 248 
Whitney Ave., Sachemville, New Haven, 
Conn. 

E. L. Daniel, formerly in Atlanta, is 
now at 362 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 

Lewis Morrison, Columbus, Miss., has 
been called to the Prattville, Ala., 
church. 

Roswell C. Long, formerly at Banner 
Elk, N. C., as president of Lees-McRae, 
is supplying the Westover Hills church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Cc. F. Monk’s new address is: 20 
Smith Ave., Garden City, Savannah, Ga. 
No change of work. 

A. L. Tubbs from Union Seminary to 
the Walhalla and Bethel churches, 
Walhalla, S. C. 

H. E. Truitt, Second church, Waynes- 
boro, Va., is serving as temporary sup- 
ply of the newly-organized Smyrna 
church, which has been operated as an 
outpost of the Second church. This is 
in addition to Mr. Truitt’s other duties. 
The church was organized with 114 
charter members. 








FRENCH CAMP HEAD 

J. Hayden Laster, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian, USA, church at Union, Miss., 
has been appointed president of French 
Camp Academy at French Camp, Miss. 
Mr. Laster is a graduate of Maryville 
College and Princeton Seminary. He 
succeeds E, G. Boyce who is now on the 
staff of Chamberlain-Hunt Academy. 


RETIRED 

Daniel Shaw Gage, after 57 years on 
the Westminster College faculty at Ful- 
ton, Mo., has returned from active servy- 
ice. Dr. Gage has been professor of 
philosophy and Bible since 1914. In 
1890 he began as a professor of Greek. 


GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


> Church Furnit . 
= - a vurniture - Stoles 
=a Embroideries - Vestments 
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John E. Stauffer, pastor of Central 
church, Anniston, Ala., has been elected 
superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Home for Children, Talladega, Ala. Mr. 
Stauffer, who has been pastor at Annis- 
ton since 1929, assumes office August 1, 
succeeding E. B. Robinson who retired 
last October after 31 years service. 


PASTORAL CARE 


Fred R. Stair, Jr., assistant to the 
president of Union Seminary, is study- 
ing at the Institute of Pastoral Care in 
Boston this summer. Also engaged in 
the study with him of the methods of 
visiting and counselling sick persons 
are two Union Seminary students, Sam 
W. Newell, Atlanta, and Wellford Hob- 
bie, Roanoke, Va. 


CANDIDATES 


Dailey D. Young, Churchville, Va., 
student at Union Seminary, and Robt. 
S. Hawks, Harrisonburg, Va., en route 
to Hampden-Sydney, were received 
under the care of Lexington Presbytery 
recently as candidates for the ministry. 


RADIO 


Elliott Scheduled as Preacher 
For Presbyterian Hour July 25 


Fourth in the current series of The 
Presbyterian Hour (8:30 A. M., EST; 
William M. Elliott, Jr., 
pastor of the Highland 
Park church, Dallas, 
Texas. Dr. Elliott’s 
sermon topic for July 
25 has been announced 
as, ‘“‘Christ the Only 
sAnswer to Man’s Self- 
Nishness.”’ The choir of 
he Highland Park 
ichurch will provide 
‘the music for the 
service. 
















Dr. Elliott 


On the first Sunday in August, John 
W. Melton, pastor of the First church, 
Baton Rouge, La., will be the preacher. 
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CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 





BOOKS 


WRITE TODAY for new Catalog No. 39! 

Religious bargain books new and used. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
igan. 








BOOKBINDING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 

Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 103 Nichols 
Ave., Greenwood, Miss. “Serving the 
South.” 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 








FOR A FREE LIST of more than 100 

pieces of literature provided by the In- 
terdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 
send card to E. M. Conover, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 





POSITION OPEN assistant Dietitian and 

Dining Room Hostess beginning August 
20 for young woman with training in Die- 
tetics or practical experience. Mary Bald- 
win College, Staunton, Va. 





$ Drastic Reduction $ 
FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN PLAN 
BOOK 
$ This plan has produced over $ 
$ $50,000,000 for churches and $ 
$ colleges. $ 
$ Formerly $10; now $5 per $ 
$ copy $ 


Rev. S. W. McGill, D. D., 
822 Nuttman Ave., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Editions of 100 each—ist 2nd and 


3rd sold out. 19 copies of 4th edi- 
tion now available. 





Reference, Dr. Henry H. Sweets, 
Consultant, Executive Committee 
Christian Education, Louisville, Ky., 
or Dr. Wade H. Boggs, same address. 











1206 E. Main Street 





BRONZE PLAQUES 


BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY BOARDS 
SIGNS AND PLAQUES OF ALL TYPES 
BRASS AND BRONZE 


NAME AND MEMORIAL PLATES 
For Any Purpose 


Estimates and Sketches Gladly Furnished 
SOUTHERN STAMP & STATIONERY COMPANY 
00 Broad Street (Broad at Foushee) 
Richmond, Virginia 
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VERATVE =’ Program of Progress 


Since we have all become familiar with our Program of Progress plan, 
we can now see the tremendous implications of this Church-wide move- 
ment for advancement and expansion through its aims, ideals, and ob- 
jectives. Already, your Committee of Religious Education is feeling the 
impact of Assembly-wide growing pains. The need for more space, larger 
publishing facilities, and more modern methods of training and teaching 
is becoming urgent and the situation acute! 


Rally Day is our day of opportunity! Through your larger gifts and 
contributions this year, you can make this growth for Christ possible. 
Every department and organization in your church is looking for working 
Christians—men and women who will give a portion of their time and 
effort as well as increased money offerings to guarantee this year’s Rally 
Day the biggest ever. 


Coats off! The job is here to be done! Give your support now. 




















Of the $500,000 allotted through 
Program of Progress, $250,000 will 
go for more space to do a better and 
bigger job in educational materials 
and programs. 
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$125,000 for John Knox Press. A 
financial undergirding of the book 
publishing department is urgent to 
give us more and better books and to 
use the manuscripts of many of our 
fine authors. 














$125,000 for visual aids. Sound 
movies and film strips for teacher 
training and Sunday school depart- 
ments. This is the modern method, 
and to keep pace with progress this 
amount is a minimum. 

















BUILDING TODAY FOR 
—_ FAWAW 7 3.1 
A BETTER TOMORROW 




















The Executive Committee of 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and PUBLICATION 


EDWARD D. GRANT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Richmond 9, Virginia 

















